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If that point be conceded, a high tribute must neces-
sarily follow to the perfect elaboration with which the
joke at Langford's expense was carried out

When Russell was able to get away for a holiday in
this summer of 1852, he went to the Alps with Albert
Smith. Albert Smith would not have proposed to
climb Mont Blanc again if a guide had not informed
him that two Englishmen were forming parties for the
ascent, and it would be a good opportunity, for reasons
of comfort and economy, if he and Russell joined one
of these parties. The two Englishmen were Rob Roy
MacGregor* and Mr. Leopold Shuldharn, each of
whom had a retinue of porters, the first a small and
the latter a large one. On the day of the start both
parties climbed to the Grands Mulcts, where they
were to sleep till it was light enough to go on. Russell
and Albert Smith did not reach the summit, but
descending to the Grands Mulcts, they heard that
Shuldham and MacGregor had done so. When the
victorious tourists returned from their climb, they
were received with salutes of cannon and with cheers
from the people and the visitors at the hotels.

"Shuldham," says Russell, "was the first to reach
the summit, and he was in the act of drinking a glass
of champagne, which the guide had brought, when
Rob Roy, who had followed in his tracks, arrived
without great difficulty and with only a couple of
porters. Much elated, Rob Roy exclaimed: ' Here we
are at last! I shall be very grateful for a glass of
champagne if you have any to spare.' Shuldham,
irritated by the familiar manner of his competitor,
bowed stiffly and said : i I beg your pardon, sir, but
I have not the pleasure of your acquaintance.7 This
became a pet phrase with us for the rest of the journey.

* John MacGregor, philanthropist, and the hero of many adven-
turous journeys in a " Rob Roy " canoe.